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events. " Johnny has upset the coach " is one of these
phrases which has become historical. In a speech
delivered shortly after he had left the Whig Govern:
ment in 1834, he accused his former colleagues of
" thimble-rigging " in their dealing with the question of
Irish tithes. When he first became Prime Minister in
1852, he said of his colleagues : "I have been driving a
team of young horses this morning; not one had ever
been in harness before, and they went beautifully." In a
word, he carried into politics the high spirits, the easy
temper, the light heart, and the aristocratic nonchalance
which are characteristic rather of the eighteenth century
than of the nineteenth; and with all his extraordinary
gifts he lacked the supreme endowment of a high pur-
pose and a noble ambition.
The history of Lord Palmerston as a prominent
statesman and party leader hardly belongs to that of
the reform period. Perceval had offered him the
Chancellorship of the Exchequer when he was not five-
and-twenty years of age, and he declined it on the score
of his youth. He took instead the office of Secretary at
War, and remained contentedly in that subordinate
position throughout the administrations of Perceval,
Liverpool, Canning, and Goderich. By the end of this
time, however, he had become one of the recognised
leaders of the Canningites, and when the Grey Ministry
was formed he was appointed Secretary of State for
Foreign Affairs. But the foreign policy of the country
was largely conducted by the Prime Minister himself,
and it was not until he returned to the Foreign Office
in the second administration of Melbourne that
Palmerston began to make his own influence felt